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indicated that I was at a disadvantage in comparison with my
colleagues, inasmuch as I alone was not a lawyer; but I had not the
slightest doubt as to the soundness of my own judgments, nor as to
my duty in regard to them. It was a miserable business to have to
dissociate myself from the views and decisions of colleagues with
whom I had worked with complete cordiality throughout our long
and anxious inquiries. They were invariably kind to me, and
the sincerity of their judgments was, in my mind, beyond all
question. But they did not see the problem as I saw it, and I could
not reconcile my conclusions with those associated with their names.
I took a more serious view than they did of the responsibility of
the Arab and Moslem leaders for the campaign of incitement
which had preceded and, as I believed, provoked the disturbances,
and I had no doubt in my mind that the fears and passions of
the Arab people had been awakened and inflamed for purely
political ends.
My colleagues knew far more about legal casuistry than I did,
but I was at least able to recognize a political manoeuvre when I
met one face to face. There had been, as one would expect,
provocative actions and foolish advocacy on both sides. The
Jews had carried too far their claims in regard to the Wailing Wall
on the Day of Atonement in 1928, and the Arab Nationalists
retaliated with a campaign of incitement against the Jews, which
was required, as was stated in the note of reservation, 'less by
the needs of the Moslem religion and the rights of property than
by the studied desire to provoke and wound the religious sus-
ceptibilities of the Jewish people.*
My most serious disagreement with the conclusions of my
colleagues was in regard to the difficult problem of land settle-
ment and emigration. The Arab case against Jewish settlement
was (i) that there was an ascertained number of acres of cultivable
land available in the country; (2) that a recognized number of acres
was required to sustain an Arab cultivator and his family; and
(3) that these acres had previously been cultivated by Arabs who
were being expropriated in order to make room for Jewish settlers.
It was alleged that, in Nazareth, and elsewhere, considerable
numbers of such dispossessed Arab cultivators were living in a
state of complete destitution. These statements influenced my
colleagues far more than myself. I had been a farm worker, and
almost every field that I saw indicated to my mind that the Arab
method of cultivation was primitive and wasteful. The land was